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the daughter of Typhon and Echidna. It would seem, therefore,
probable that the contest between her and her opponent may
be interpreted in the same way as that of Bellerophon and the
Chimaera, or of Zeus and Typhon. In support of this, the
following considerations may be adduced. Since we know
that thunder was supposed to be a warning or encouragement
to men, it is easy to see in it the mysterious voice of the cloud,
only intelligible to the wisest of men. Hence the conqueror of
the cloud was called the man who understood her language.
(It would not a little help this idea, that CEdipus might seem
derived from a word meaning "to know.") Then the death of
the Sphinx will be the cloud falling upon the earth in the shape
of rain. (Edipus, on the other hand, will be the same antagonist
as we have before seen victorious over the cloud dragons; the sun,
born helpless, rising to take the kingdom after the slaughter of
his enemies, yet at last sinking blinded into an unknown grave.
This, however, does not cover the crimes laid to his charge.
But they have been explained in this way : that when people
lost consciousness of the real meaning of the misfortunes of
CEdipus, they cast about for some adequate cause, and found one
in the two great crimes of incest and parricide. We have seen
something similar to this in the case of Ixion. Further, the
names of the wives assigned by various writers to (Edipus are
connected with the light, and the name Laius has been interpreted
as "enemy" of the light. Sphinx itself signifies "throtfclor."

In art, the Sphinx had the form of a lion, generally in a recumbent
position, with the breast and upper part of a beautiful woman.
When the Greeks saw similar figures in Egypt, they naturally gave
them the name of Sphinx. But name, family, and meaning of the
Sphinx are alike Greek, although the Egyptian statues have taken
too firm possession of the name ever to lose it. Ancient Egyptian
art revelled in the creation of colossal Sphinxes, which were carved
out of granite. A notable example of this kind exists in the giant
Sphinx near the Pyramids of Gizeh, which is eighty-nine feet long.
From such monstrous figures as these, Greek art held aloof.

(Edipus was rewarded with the sovereignty of Thebes and the
hand of locaste; and for several years he enjoyed uninterrupted